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WHITE OAK TIMBER. 

If we were to judge from the waste of this arti- 
~e at this time, in the district of Old Genesee} we 
ould conclude that the worth of it was not well 
understood. Amongst allour timber trees none 
‘re more extensively useful than the white oak. 
i‘rom the vast forests of it, which once covered 
swath of the country on the south side of Lake On- 
‘ario, the early settlers, previous to completion of 
roads and canals, learned to consider a large oak 
vee rather as a drawback upon the worth of their 
and than otherwise. After the close of the war, 
ome speculations were entered into by the citi- 
“ons of the United States, for sending oak timber 
) Montreal and Quebec markets. But the fluctu- 
‘tions attending foreign markets were felt in this 





ease, and in many instances serious losses were 
merchants from Montreal and} 
‘tuebec, as they became more “acquainted 
‘ith the business, learned the costs of getting the 
timber from the states to these markets and regu-)| 
ited the prices accordingly. As the business be- 
ame better understood on both sides, the prices 
have continued such as to keep up a trade without 
creating @ great competition and of course we 
hear litde said about it. At the first opening of 
the canal, a rush was also made for the New- 
York market; the consequence was, more oak 
‘imber was sent than the market required; this 
had the effect to reduce the prices below their pro-|| 
yer level. ‘The same thing took place in regard 
‘9 staves and many of the fierce speculators had}, 
‘heir zeal abated by the loss of a few thousands 
of dollars. 

The first excitement in these speculations hav- 
ng passed, the subject has been almost forgotten ; 
prices have been gaining moderately until they 


sustained. The 


ave reached that height that warrants a fair com- 


pensation for labor, after paying something hand- 
some for the timber standing. The probability 
s that there will be sent to the New-York mar- 
\et, from this village, the present season, oak 
plank to the amount of $50,000 and the average 
price may be calculated at about $35 per thou- 
sand board measure. The cost of transporting it 
‘othat market may be put down at $12 per thou- 
sand; the cost of getting the logs to the mill and 
sawing $8 leaving $15 per M. for the timber 
standing. Now every farmer knows that it does not 
require a very large tree to make a thousand feet 
boards, consequently such an oak tree is worth 
$15. This we consider a fair calculation, and 
‘hat every oak tree is worth that either in ready 
cash, or the prospects are such for the increase in 
value that they may be considered epual to so 
auch atinterest. Now wethink this is sufficient to 
aduce our good farmers to be more careful of their 
oak trees and they should bear in mind that sey- 
eral hundred years would be required to raise 
irees from acorns as large as some now to be 
-ound in our forests. 

England wants and must have oak timber for 





* support of her navy, and at this time there is 


them, then we would recommend them to contin_ 


. ; 
inot perhaps any section of country from which 
timber of the same quality can be sent to the Eng- 


lake Ontario. They havea limited quantity up- 
on the Ottowa, and more at the head of the lake, 
on the north side of lake Erie, but these countries 
will soon be drained, and they are the only ones 
\to compete with Old Genesee, for the northern 
market. 

Our own ship yards at New-York, and along 
the sea board must also be supplied with oak 
iplank, and at present we believe they are furnish- 
ed principally from the Erie canal. Our flouring 
mills, many of which are located along the ca- 
nal and the contiguous waters, require a constant 
supply of staves for flour barrels, and oak is pref- 
erable to any other timber for them. ‘The slaugh- 
itering houses in the western part of the state, 
which are located similar to the flouring mills, 
will require yearly an amount of staves corres- 
ponding with the surplus produce of the country, 
which appears to be increasing; these several re- 
quisitions, when added tothe quantity necessary for 
domestic use, will readily be acknowledged to be 
far beyond the yearly growth of the same timber 
‘in our country. Allowing this position to be 
f correct then it follows that the worth of oak tim- 








‘ber will be constantly increasing until it shall 
reach a level with the same article in other coun- 
itries, 

But a few years since, 100 oak trees were sold 
\from one estate in England at /100 each or $444 
44. Weare aware that many of our readers will 
think this a great price, but if they will be at a 
little trouble to ascertain the worth of oak timber 
jin that country, they will readily perceive that 
itrees of far less size than ours would command 
ithat price. Ifsuch is the price of oak timber a- 
‘broad, common frugality would recommend that 
|we should be more careful of our trees, and not al- 
low them to be wasted because we have more 
than is wanted for the present use. 


INCISIONS IN FRUIT TREES. 

It is a very common thing to see upon the 
trunks of fruit trees long scars of incisions which 
have been made in the bark by the owner with a 
knife. We have often inquired the reason for do- 
ing it, and have been informed that trees have be- 
come bark-bound, which was very similar to what 
sometimes happened to cattle when they become 
hide-bound, and by cutting through the bark in 
the manner mentioned, the trees had room to ex- 
pand, and the effect was they grew much faster. 
Now we acknowledge in many things there is a 
striking similarity between plants and animals, 
and it is now as common to speak of the food of 
plants as of animals although the former is sup- 
posed tobe taken in by the roots while the latter 
is received by the mouth, yet the increase or dim- 
inution of either is supposed to affect the growth 
of the subject. We would inquire of those peo- 
ple who practise making incisions in the bark of 
young trees whether they have ever tried the ex- 
periment of making longitudinal incisions through 
the skin of their animals, in order to make them 
grow faster? Ifso, and they have found it a more 
ready way of increasing their size than feeding 





lish market so cheap as from the south side of 
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ue cutting their trees, but if on the contrary they 
have found that increasing the quantity of food 
given them was the proper way to increase thei 
size we would recommend the same for trees, be- 
lieving as we do that the cutting of either would 
be detrimental. 


FLORAL CALENDAR. 

In Silliman’s Journal vol. 17th, page 369, we 
find observations on the flowering of plants, ri- 
pening of fruits, &c. made by Dr. 8. P. Hildreth, 
of Marietta, (Ohio) in 1829. 

As we commenced similar observations in the 
Genesee Farmer, during the month of March, un- 
der the head of Floral Calendar, in which there 
has been several omissions, yet from what has 
appeared, we are able to make comparisons of 
the climate at the two places with more accuracy 
than we otherwise could. We select the most im- 
portant parts from either observations and give then 
in forms most convenient for comparisons. 


Dr. Hildreth’s oyservations;| Editor’s observations at 
ai Marietta. Rochester. 
MARCH. MARCH. 

25th, Blue birds seen. 2ith, Blue birds, robins 

2th, Honey bees at work | and wild pigeons made 








loaded with farina, 


| 


jmond and sanguivariacan- 


their appearance. Crocus 
and red maple in flower. 
APRIL. 


APRIL. 
7th, Hirundo or Martin 
Swallow 9, The liver leaf and 
lith, Daffodil in bloom. |spring beauty are im full 
17, Peach tree nearly in, bloom. 
blow; some early onesopen.| The filbert and poplar in 
19, Crown imperial and flower. 
Hyacinth in bloom. 19, Dogtooth violet (vio- 
20, Acer Saccharivus pnt-|la dens canis)Leatherwood, 
ting forth: flowering Al-/Blood root, (Sanguivaria 
canadensis) Daffodils and 
Hyacinths in full flower. 
24. Martin birds made 
their appearance. Apricots 


adensis. 
22, Viola dens Canis and 
wood Animone,Uirundo rus- 











ee, 


tica seen 


begin to bloom, spice bush 
23, Peach in full bloom. 


in full flower. The obser- 

24 Spice bush and Lau-|vations under 24th were 
rus sassafras. not published but are ta- 

28 Rirthwort, Harebell| ken from the editor's mem- 
and cherry orandas. 

MAY. MAY. 

Ist, Pear treesin bloom By neglect the calender 
Oxhart cherry and Green} wasomitted from the 19th 
gage pluin of April to the 1th of May. 

5 [edien corn planting} 15, Tulips, Shad flower 
generally commenced. and crowfoot in flower. 

3, White narcissus 25, Dogwood (cornus flo- 

4, Apple tree in full rida) Lilacs, both white and 
purple, mountain ash and 
Quince in flower. 

JUNE. 
Ist, The common Locust 


6, 6, garden tulin opening 
7, Cornus florida. 
21, Peony and Snow ball. 
30, White Rose. tree, Snow ball, Mock or- 
JUNE, ange or syringa,Black Wai 
Ist. Liriodendron in bloom.) aut and Butternut, with ma- 
3 Dyosporus virg. or Per-| 07 kinds of Roses in bloom 
simon. 7, Roses, Liles, pinks 
Pear fit for the table, and Grapes are now in full 
5, Wheatinheadorbloom.|bloom in the Gardens, 
6, Service berry ripe. and in the woods the Ches- 
7, Yellow Celsia. nutis now coming into flow - 
- Mulberry ripe er. Early strawberries be- 
9, Digitalis purpuria. gin to ripen thew fruit.— 
14, White and orange lily|This day green peas, po- 
16, Cat tree. tatoes of full size and cab- 
19, Red cherry ripe. bage heads were offered in 
21, Raspberry ripe our market. 
22 Early cucumbers fit for} 24, The White wood(Li- 
table. tiodendron tulipifera) is 
30. Asclepias tuberosa injnow in full flower. The 
bloom; common milk weeds of dif- 
ferent varieties are now 
mostly in flower ; the or- 
ange colored (Asclepias tu- 
berosa) is > ap fragant and 
ornamenta 











By the foregoing, it appears that there is a 
greater similarity in the time of flowering of ma 
ny plants at the different places mentioned than 
was even anticipated by us, with all our prejudi- 
ces in favor of our section of country. There is 
a little variation in the time of some plants which 
may have arisen on either side from the flowers 





|;mentioned not having been secn as soon as on! 








p eee SR hk. | August 27, 1831. 
° ~ a 
Not having seen the statement made by Dr. Hil- |/them a fair trial, they will find them a pleasant __COMMU NICATIONS, 


a 


266 THE GENESEE FARMER 


dreth until the present month, many things ob- |! article of food, and one that will contribute much nous Gua eames os oy aaa 
i , us, but from | ’ wy Sas - : INESEE MER. 
served by him were not noted by ‘ tohealth. ‘To such as are unacquinted with them Our earliest apple originated on a farm twely 
those which were put down, It would appear) we recommend them, to those who are acquainted miles west of Rochester. It was said by th 
, see at Rochester, 1s || yw; air uses the ” sndation. vas Said by the pro 
that the valley of Old Gene uy - with their uses they need no recommendation prietor to be ripe on the 4th of the seventh moni) 
nearly as early as that of the Ohio at are =a | Neghaeationtne ® ill deieaiaah TR onth 
4 the first and last memorandum, our observ- DOMESTIC WINE. | in Some SeASONS, ANd Accordingly we named it the 
as in the Mrsts = al ‘ 4d wine. || Independence apple. With us rever, j 
ations are ahead of those of Dr. Hildreth. We|| Mr. Editor—I send you a bottle of red wine, | P apt 1s however, it has 
. . . |made two years ago, and bottled off about two/| not proved quite so early. 
have no memorandums by us of the year 1829 by y 5") —s aa apple of » os: aor os 
i . some ; , » ‘tte - ‘ | 5S 7] scarcely Ga SI7e sys 
which to compare that with the present season, months since—it would be much be tter if it had | ese ] Ameo hal size, smalle; 
neither do we recollect whether that was more || been longer in bottle—pray use a little ice and cool || “t EU saa » , prs pow Stripes. It is 
e ‘ . Seray ; ; Billie , |; sweet, but slightly partakes of the bitter prine},) 
forwardor backward than the fowering times have |\it before you taste it. It is made entirely of the Rites Gees te i a eee, 
been the present year. If the Doctor has contin- || Common small black grape, which grows and ||“ a a a Sa ra 4 ciscovered unless 
7 " : lheara ¢ , , + alii week with! peculiar flavor is rendered more sensible by tac, 
ued his observations down to the present year, | bears abundantly by the side of our creek, with | P“ ok a, € SE re by tast 
: f . | » males es — ee aie mm ane ine other tuit. yecomes Very me > a. 
wd we should find them corresponding in time || Uae addition of water and sugar—there is a slight a 3 7 AEN % é " on ty 
anc 1 = : =... : Ls aaa . ae ree, o some tastes it IS pleasant, 
with ours, as much as those of 1829 do, it will ||Smack of the wild grape about it, otherw on. ee al a oe : a SR te 
certainly do much towards increasing public o- |more resembles Port, than any domestic wine | me and we tolerate it solely On account of its 
_— ; “ — , Carliness, 
pinion in favor of that section of country within | ever drank, Yours, truly, Wit ans duciiee Gavken list! 
A ” , } e r . s1ae ane ior or iSstless Titre 
ihe boundaries of New-York, and south of lake A GROVELAND FARMER. 5 Su 2! Seance 
7 , that formerly pervaded the United States in y, 
Ontario, and perhaps there cannot be founda bet-|| The bottle of wine described above was duly + ts ole f fruit 
‘ ae ; : ‘ gard to the cultivation of fruit, we can readi! 
‘er model of comparison than that of keeping the |! received for which the Editor returns his thanks to} } ). » We cin readily 
Z , : | ‘ wee .. believe that many desirable varieties have peri h 
simes of flowering and ripening of plants. the Groveland Farmer. Not willing that so fair | - ay , 
ed on the spot where they origmated without be 
ing extended by one solitary graft. 


ae ee 





AA Bie fag ee oe 














peminies 





acter” aes 
+ 





j ) 





|an opportunity of demonstrating the practicability 


¥ “J ' . . . . 
TOMATOES. _ |jof making wine from the native American grape 
Although tomatoes have long been raised in} .ould pass unimproved, we have solicited the o. 


gardens in this section of country as a curiosity, } pinions of connoisseurs who have pronounced it 
yet as an article of food they are scarcely Known |! ay excellent article, and all agree that it is prefer- 
amongst our farmers. As a curiosity they are) sto the wine generally sold in this market, un- 
well deserving cultivation, as we do not know of do the name of port. Almost every person who 
an annual plant of their size, that will produce || 14 steq expressed their surprise that so fine a wine! 
so much fruit which, when ripened,from its beau-|\ .ou14 be made from the native black grape. There } 
tiful red color, makes so pretty a show in the back) i, no doubt but the black chicken grape of eie| 
ground. They are easily raised and a certain country, when properly cultivated, will be found) 
crop. There are but few people who are fond of equal he any other grape in the world for wine, | 
them the first time they taste them, and we be-|| and even in their wild state, when the process is| 
lieve fewer still but what like them after tasting perfectly understood, a wine may be manufactur- | 
them a few times; therefore it has been observed) 4.4 from them, we have no doubt, equal to the fi- 
that the taste for them was an artificial one, ari-) ot Buround y. 

sing from the pleasant and beneficial effects pro- ee. 


Sty bias bai thendt ' We should feel under increased obligations to). DT 
duced by eating them. a oe Pee Se ithe Groveland Farmer if he would forward to us S The Fai . 
low that they possess anti-bilious properties and || P. S. The Editor of the Genesee Farmer hav 


yecommend them to people who are troubled with || > nse Padme re Aros sae . aie’ ing deseribed Tool’s Indian rare ripe apple (se 
those complaints. Then green tomatoes make} , er it a happy experiment. , eh 
excellent pickles, and as they approach maturity, |! 

well flavored pies. When ripe, as a common con- 

diment for the table we do not know of a sub- 
stitute for them. Those who are opposed to the 
use of cucumbers would do well to introduce to- 
matoes into their gardens, as the fruit when ripe 
will be sure to drive cucumbers from the table.—— 
Some directions for preparing them may be use- 
ful to those who are unacquainted with them.— 
They are sent to the table either raw or cooked, | 
and appear to be equally acceptable to those who 
have become accustomed to them. When de-| 
signed for the table ina raw state, select those | 
that have changed color, but before they have be-| 
come over ripe and sofi; let them be pulled and’ 
sliced into a convenient vessel and seasoned with | 
salt, vinegar, and pepper. Most people prefer | 
West India pepper sauce or Cayenne pepper to| 
black, but either will do. Others prefer them| 


I recollect 
one apple which in the sweetness of its juice | 
‘have never seen equalled——but it is gone. 





Ou 
the same farm there was another seedling appl 
which we once deemed without a peer, and which 
[have preserved by budding. It is early and 


pleasant fruit. 


a 





I wish to awaken the attention of horti-ultur 
ists to fine varieties which may originate amongs 
us; andl am satisfied that many, well wort] 
preserving, may be found. One of my friends 
who resides in this neighborhood has a seedling 
plum which produces fruit of finer flavor than any 
of the high priced trees which I have seen from: 





‘the great nurseries on our sea board. But ] 
hope hereafter to have it figured and described 





No. 12) would greatly oblige some of his sub 
scribers in this quarter by mentioning whiere sci 
| FLORAL CALENDAR. | ons or young tree , ay be stad , 
August 27th—Great American Centaurea(Cen-, In reply to the inquiry of D. 4 Re where cau 
taura americana) now in flower. Great flower. | Scions of ‘Tool’s Lidian rare ripe be obtained,” we 
ing Hibiscus and Aalthea frutex, (Hibiscus pa- || answer ; the original tree Was raised in the tow 
lustris and H. syriacus) in flower. Early red | °f Augusta, Oneida county, from which the) 
rare-ripe peaches in market, selling at two do!.|| have been cultivated in the neighborhood of Heu 
lars and fifty cents per bushel. A pretty com || ton College, where scions may be obtained. D1 
ment, this, upon the horticulture of one of the fin- | Lummis, on the west side of Big Sodus bay, has 
est sections of country for peaches in the United | also cultivated them, from whom we obtain d 
States. Bough apples sold readily the week past ! scions last spring, from which we can spares few 
atone dollar per bushel. With such encourage- and we believe judge Hotchkiss of Lewiston ho 
ments, we would suppose that our farmers would || ‘em 19 his garden. 


begin to attend to the selection and cultivation of | 
fine fruits. 

















THE ROCHESTER INSTITUTE 
Nga PRACTICAL EDUCATION 





We have received and published in our last, | 
some articles from Prince’s Pomological Manual 


j 
| While the citizens of this village are neglecting 
the higher departments of learning, and are sts 
avvel, -Dartistanen wind te die anil as the public are waiting anxiously for this prom- 1 taining no iit for gore education, ‘ 
2 ised work, we should be pleased to receive from "TY has sprungup of 6 ap Schasacter, Y 
watten, pupber, anid ealt, vail tl aie Sal atl the authors information as to the time when it'| clevated aims. a splendid building 9 Bx » 
|| will be ready for delivery. Bridge, a most convenient college edifice, 1s occu 


’ 


slice them, putthem in a stew pan with a little | 


fom five to ten minutes, when they are ready| 
for the table; some mix bread crumb, with them, | 
others put them over toast. When designed to! 
ye served up withouteither, after being freed from! 





pied by 40 young men, pursuing an extensive 
Wool—We see by the Boston papers, says|| course of literature and science, who defray then 
the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, that the brig | expences by employing their hours of relaxation 


' Tenedos arrived there last week, from Smyrna, in mechanical labor. 
the skins the pulpy part is sometimes squeezed! with 478 bales of Wool, about 200,000 Ibs. and | 

. . “pin, | ’ =~ 
wut before stewing to render the dish less juicy. || 300 bales coastwise 


Te thi i : , 7 We = ie 
We think if those who can procure them will sive | dermand 





As many of our readers wish to learn in wha 
and sales limited and little | respect the Institute differs from other schools, sev! 
i iis ‘pear 
‘eral short numbers on its internal regulations w+ 





Vol. 1 —N 0. 34. 


, ‘ ; | 

We solicit our readers to give them spe-,,liteness and exemption from levity and strife of 
«jal attention. |, words, which mark the disconfusion of the Insti-| 
ROCHESTER INSTITUTE—No. I. tute. Many of the daily recitations are conducted | 
Tar Members or tHe Instirure GoveRN | with special reference to public speaking. The) 




















ippear. 


a PMSELVES.— The Directors have not prepared student gives, in his best manner, a full narration, 
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with these, however, I am done, having set- 
tled down into a division of four fields—one 
in corn, one in wheat, and two in clover and 
timothy. Every farmer should manure al! 








|he can, and with the least labor in the appli- 


cation. 


I have a field now in corn which 


-ode of regulations, nor has the Principal dictat- description, explanation, or analysis of the subject | has given a crop for five years, and with ve- 
od any. As rules were found necessary, the stu- | before the class. Mathematics furnish a constant ji ry little manure, I have no doubt of making 
a nts counselling for their own good, either to-| exercise for deliberate speaking. Evidence well 700 barrels from it—this field improved by 
sother, or by committees, adopted rales concerning arranged and clearly announced, is the foundation ditches and good ploughing is one of those 

Translations from other languages |that my predecessor made 120 barrels from, 


. . li¢ i ; g . 21 5 . 
Officers of their own ap- | Whether oral or written furnish a constant exer- || and is estimated to contain 95 acres. I can- 


mene - At ? jhot conclude this without recommending to 
ntment Gaare (hie as i ‘ration. ‘Thus cise in composition and criticism. On Thursday || : 
jintment carry these rules into operation. — Thus P Sioa senihe tanned’ binill Y yale cultivators the use of the coulter plough, 
+1: Sine? ..- arn 24 ee “Ss? ' ~ ae ve r ve p s > 3 as a : 
publican principles are practically applied— evening every student reads belore his class, aN} nothing can equal it for cheapness and ef- 
‘nual Jabor with moral truth does in fact ele-| original essay, and on Saturday pronounces a! fect. Very respectfully, 

the character, and call forth the energies of committed address, either extracted, or original_— A VIRGINIAN. 


jor. board, devotion, and study, and all subjects | 01 eloquence 


f common interest. 


‘he soul. Idle, vicious and ignorant young men 
wrounded by temptations are incapable of self-' 
. a 

covernment, and of course, of the benefits of the 
- : 


aminations will furnish suitable occasions for cul-| 


| 
| 
It is expected that anniversary and quarterly x) 


tivating this important branch of practical edu- 


| cation. 








l istilute. 


Tur HISTORY OF A SINGLE DAY.—The students 








— 


ise at 4 o’clock—they spend 15 minutes in pre- | 
Near | 


30 minutes are spent in the Chapel in reading the 


DITCHING. 
Fairfax County, Virg. Angust 9, 1831. 
Mr. Smitra—Having been a subscriber to 


paring their persons and rooms for study. 


ord of God, singing and prayer. 


Before 5 they | the **American Farmer” from its commence- | 





retire to their rooms for study. 
the stroke of the bell, for assembling for any public this rainy day, to discharge to you and them 
exercise. Each student studies 10 hours and la- 
hors 3. For want of room in the mechanics shop 
they are arrayed into three divisions The first) ay + old Virginian,” and I assume asa truth 
division labors from breakfast till 10 o'clock, and’ that this in itself, will shield me from the 
recites at Ll and 5. The second from 10 to 3,and taunts and sneers of being a boaster or an 
The third from 3 to6, and re- egotist—when ITlook back and number the 
Lectures addressed to all the things that have been left undone, I shrink 
Spyer. ito nothing, and feel that “man is but a 
wild ass’s colt.’”’ 
acres of land under enclosure, and 700 out; 
1 ag ’ ; Y- the enclosure begins at the termination of a 

ne only ume at the diseretion of the student is hijly, broken, and very poor country, and 
‘rom meals tll the next hour, and this is usually slopes rapidly toa dead level, and not having 
occupied with special duties. a fall of more thanthree feet ina mile ; thro’ 


reeite at 8 and 5. 
eite at 9and 1. 
students are before 6 A. M. or after meals. 
al evenings are occupied each week in public ex- 
ercises ; otherwise the time till 9, is spent in study. 


Practica. Epvcation.—This title does not this flat, all the water that falls upon ten) 


mean thet Professors are to turn off their pupils to thousand acres of the hilly country is pas- 
sed; from the hills it comes with overwhel- 
ming violence until it reaches the flat, bring- 
ing with it mud, sand, and stone. 
ia seen 100 acres of the flat covered with wa- 
f education, in the words of the constitution of ter at one view—yes, sir, at one fell swoop, 
‘le Institute, “to qualify the students for the high-|) the hope of toil of 12 months would be buri- 
est possible degree of usefulness in the practical ed and lost. I had succeeded to those who 
duties of life, and every thing which contributes had high standing for judgment and good 
‘o this end, eitheri n the moral, intellectual or phy-! farming, the presumption of youth did not 
"dare to any thing like change. I had nothing 
like achoice before me—the very thought 
word has respect also to a method of communica- of controlling such a body of water was to my 
Sees Sicnianat, e ee phere “experience, and with my means madness 
ing Instruction in which the learner acquires the and folly—the books of my predecessors 
power to direct his own researches, and forms the shewed me that their average crop of corn 
vest habits of conducting the studies of others.--—- fur nine years past did not exceed 120 bar- 
Natural science is no longer expected to be taught) rels, and the crop of wheat daring the same 
in the abstract dead letter form. Why should. time, did not exceed 150 bushels. I offered 
others 2 1 to sell, no one would purchase. I resolved 
to combat my adversary and overcome him, 
branch of popular education, examine the politi-|!°° die inthe ditch; what I could not do in 
cal tnatial , : an ce one year I should do in many—in 20 years I 
Institutions of our country. His liberties re-' }) 4 ye pearly made my land as dry as the hills, 
(ure him to be an able public speaker, and tohold' that and that only, is my limit—dry land 
the pen of a ready writer. Several regulations of can only be cultivated to advantage—that 
the Institute, show how constantly this subject is, only can be improved. I now have from 15 
kept in view, Tuesday evening is assigned for|:to 20 miles of ditching, and some of them 
public debate—each member in a speech not ex- ''20 feet wide. I have mad2 as many as 3000 
ceeding fifteen minutes, gives his views on some || bushels of wheat, and 800 barrels of corn, 
‘portant subject, or cancels the reasonin of | and as for grass when that was worth ma- 
others. A 1 : asonings ©" ||king, Ihave sold 100 tons a year. I have 
hers. A person accustomed to debating socie-|| made very free use of plaster of Paris and 
“Tes can scarcely form an estimate of the order, po-! i 


1 
’ 


ie care of Monitors, nor to dismiss as remote 
trom practical use, the higher departments of sci- 
enee. It has respect to the great result and design 


ical discipline, shall receive a share of attention, | 
ind be made a matter of direct instruction.” The 


The student of chemistry must be in the 


labratory. The American citizen should, as a 








Their meals are ment and feeling that lL owe much to you, | 
at 6. 12 and6. Three minutes are allowed from 2nd your correspondents, I avail myself of | 


apart of my obligations, by giving you a | 


short account of my practice and ils results | 


’ . 9 , tu 
—let me premise that you have called me | Barker's Newton Pear, and a quantity 


of Toinatos. 





Rensselaer County Horticultural Society. 
—The sixth exhibition of this society took 
place at the Rensselaer House on .the 9th 
August. The display of vegetables, fruit, 
plants and flowers was very creditable to the 
‘cultivators. Dr. Spafford agreeably toa pre- 
‘vious request of the society, delivered a val- 
uable and appropriate address. 

Mr. Gorham, of Lansingburgh, presented 
‘a superior Cape Brocoli. 

Mr. Briggs, of Schagticoke, presented sev - 
eral bunches early black cluster grapes. 

Mr. Norton, Lansingburgh, two large wa- 
ter-mellons, two fine citron Muskmellons, 





| Dr. Spafford, Lansingburgh, four bunch- 


(es ripe Native Grape. 


} 
' 


| Mr. A. Walsh, Lansingburgh, Celery, 


(Dutches County.) 


| 


\Globe Artichoke, (Cynara scolymus, Car- 


| 


My farm consists of 600) 


I have! 


‘clover, and made countless experiments 


doon, (Cynara cardunculus,) Green Nonpa- 
reil, Broad winsor, and Mazagan Beans,( Vi- 
cia faba,) Original Lima beans, (Phaseolus 
_lunatus,) Tomates, (Solanum lycopersicum, ) 
Devonshire Quardon Apple, perfectly ripe, 
_Hawtherdean and golden Harvey Apples, 
| Okra, (Hybiscus esculentus,) African Millet, 
‘(milim_ nigrieons,) very fine cabbage, large 
| Spanish Fibers, (marima,) a beautiful bunch 
| of the Roan tree berries, (sorbus aucuparea) 
| Trifoliate sunflower, (coreopsis triplerio,) 
| Perennial sunflower, (Helianthus pumila,) 
Tall sunflower, (Helianthus altisimo,) Sensi- 
tive Plant, (Schrankia sensitiva,) Bright 
Scarlet Dahalia, (fulgens,)Snowberry,(sym 
phorcia racemosa,) Monthly cherry—speci- 
‘mens exhibited from the same tree of blos- 
isoms, fruit perfectly ripe, and in various 
states between green and young fruit and 
‘maturity, Lrish [vy, (hibernica,) Euiobatrya 
Japonica, A branch of the Hop tree with 
second growth Hops, (Plele atrifolita,) Jap- 
pan Lily, (coerulea) Wild Alpice, (Laurus 
Aenzoin.) Purple fringe tree, (hus cotinus,) 
{Burning Bush, (mespilus pyracantha,) Irish 
Yo, (hibernica.) Dwarf Horese Chsenut. 
(Aesculus macrostachyna.) Pocok’s dark 
yellow senna, (Colutea Pocockii.) Scorpion 
senna, (Camptonia asplenifolia.) 


American Cuampaane.—The great a- 
‘bundance of pears this season seems to soli- 
cit our farmers to manufacture that deli- 
cious liquor, Perry. When carefully made, 
refined and bottled, it is equal if not superi- 
or, to Champagne in flavor, without its in- 
toxicating property. It will sell for three 
times the price of cider and can be made 
with equal ease.—Nat. Gaz. 


Longevity.—The Journal of Health adv:- 
ses matrimony, as one of the means of pr+, 
serving life. 
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SELECTIONS. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. 
from STRAWBERRIES. 
Contmued trom page 262. 
Modes of propagation.—‘* The plants 
multiply spontaneously every summer, as 
well by suckers from the parent stem as by | 
the numerous runners; all of which, root- 
ing and forming a plant at every joint, re- 
quire only removal to a bed where there is 
room for them to flourish. Each of these | 
separately planted bears a fine fruit the fol- ! 
lowing season, and will bear in full perfec- | 
tion the second summer. A plantation of; 
the alpine yields fruitthe same year that it | 
is made. ‘The woods and the alpine come, 
regular from seed, and bring a finer fruit | 
than from offsets. ‘he other species are | 
uniformly propagated by offsets, except the | 
intention be to try for new varieties.”— | 
Knight, in making experiments, with a view | 
of ascertaining whether most of the sorts | 
would not breed together indiscriminately, | 
raised above four hundred varieties, ‘** some 
very bad, but the greater part tolerably good, 
and a few very excellent.””. The fruit of a-) 
bove a dozen sorts was sent to the horticul- | 
tural society in August, 1818, anu found of 
various degrees of excellence. The seeds, 
if sown immediately after being gathered, 
will produce plants which will come into 
bearing the following year. 

Soil and site.—Neill says, ‘* Strawberries 
are generally placed in a compartment of 
the garden by themselves, and it should be 
one which is freely exposed to sun and air. 
They are sonetimes, however, planted in sin- 
gle rows, as edgings to borders, and in this 
way they often produce greatcrops. In ei- 
ther case care must be takento replant them 
every fourth or fifth year at the farthest.— 
The alpine and wood species may be placed 
in situations rather cool and shady; perhaps 
as an edging in the shrubbery. In such pla- 
ces they produce their fruit perfectly well, 
and late in the seasen which is desirable.” 

General culture.—The following origin- 
al and excellent instructions for cultivating 
the strawberry, are given by Keen, of Isle- 
worth ; a most successful grower of this fruit. 
He says,‘ I will commence with a general 
detail of my practice: this may be consid- 
ered as applicable to all the varieties of the 
strawberry ; and afterwards in noticing each 
kind that I cultivate, I will specify such pe- 
culiarities of treatment as are exclusively. 
applicable to each.” 

In preparing the soil for strawberries. —“If 
itbe new, and, as is frequently the case, ve 
ry stiff, it should be trenched ; but if the bot- 
tom spit of soil, as sometimes happens, be 
ofan inferior quality, I then recommended 
only asimple digging, placing dung at the | 
bottom, underneath the mould so dug; on| 
the contrary, should the land have been | 
kept ina high state of cultivation, or be 
good to the full depth, it will be advisable 
tor the bottom spit to be brought up to the | 
top, placing the dung between the two spits. | 
The best way to obtain new plants is, by | 
planting out runners in a nursery, for the | 
express purpose, in the previous season ; for | 
it 1s a very bad plan to supply a new plant- 
ation from old plants. With respect to the 
time of planting, I have always found the 
month of March better than any other. Some- 
times, when my crops have failed, I have 
had runners planted in the autumn, for the’ 
‘ollowing year, but these have always dis- 
»ppointed my expectations. I plant them’ 








| 





| 





l|in beds containing three or four rows, and | 


|| berry planted. 


he upon; and thus, by a little extra troub-| 
‘le and cost, a more abundant crop may be) 


| To be Continued. 


a| 


|| chanic 
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the plants, in each row, at a certain distance 
from each other, leaving an alley between 
each bed, the distance of the rows and the 
plants in the rows, as well as the width of 
the alleys, depending on the kind of straw- 
The width of the alleys, as 
it will afterwards be stated, may appear con- 
siderable; but Iam satisfied, that allowing 
this space for the »orkmen to stand on, when 
they water the plants, or gather the fruit, is 
beneficial, because I have observed in other 
persons’ grounds, where less space is allot- 
ted for this purpose, that great damage is 
done to the plants and fruit by the tramp- 
ling of the people.” 

General culture.—** After the beds are! 
planted, I always keep them as clear of | 
weeds as possible, and on no account allow | 
any crop to be planted between the rows.—| 
Upon the growing of the runners, I have) 
them cut when necessary: this is usually | 
three times in each season. In autumn 1) 











calweys have the rows dug between; for 1) 


find it refreshes the plants materially ; and/| 


L recommend to those persons to whom it) 


may be convenient, to scatter in the spring, 
very lightly, some loose straw or long dung,| 
between the rows. It serves to keep the | 
ground moist, enriches the strawberry, and), 
forms a clean bed for the trusses of fruit to 


| 


! 
obtained. A short time before the fruit ri-| 
pens, lalways cut off the runners, to strength-|| 
en the root; and after the fruit is gathered, I), 
have what fresh runners have been made ta-) 


ken off with a reaping-hook,together with the | 


outside leaves around the main plant, af-! 
ter which lL rake the beds, then hoe them, 
and rake themagain. In the autumn un-! 


less the plants appear very strong, I have|| 
some dung dug in between the rows, but if 


they are very luxuriant the dung is not re- 


quired ; for in some rich soils it would cause | 


the plants to turn nearly all to leaf. 1 also 
have to remark, that the dung used for ma- 
nure should not be too far spent; fresh 
dung from the stable door is preferable to 
spit-dung, which many persons are so fond 
of. The duration of the bed must be de- 


termined by the produce of the plants, which | 


varies much according to the different sorts ; 
it also varies with the same sort in different: 
Soils, so that the precise time of the renewal 
of the beds must be regulated by the observ- 
ation of the gardner, in each particular 
case.” 





Farming and Gardening.—This is_prob- 
jably the only country where a man is borna 


| farmer or a gardener; in all other countries | lic. 


|itis found as necessary to learn to farm or 
garden, as itis to make shoes, lay bricks, or 
\follow any other handicraft trade, but in 
\this, notso; the momenta merchant or me- 
of any description in our cities, finds 
himself able to quit business, he purchases a 
|place in the country and commences farm- 
\ing or gardening, or both, considering him- 
Self completely qualified for the business, 
and frequently does not discover his mistake 
until he finds his experiments have ruined 
him, and he is obliged to return to the 
counting room or work bench to resuscitate 
his exhausted finances. In England, the 
younger branches of the first families in the 
kingdom are frequently put to ’prentice,| 


| 
' 
| 
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unequalled perfection in agriculture exhib. 
ited in various parts of the kingdom. 
During an agricultural excursion into No, 
folk in 1820, we met with the younger broth 
er of the great commercial house of Rathbone 
learning to be a farmer, ata premium of two 
hundred pounds a year. This young gen- 
tleman, like others whom we met with, was 
obliged to labor in the fields, at stated peri- 
ods that he might learn his business prac. 
tically, as well as theoretically; two and three 


| years are the periods generally allotted fo, 


acquiring the necessary instruction. The 
following paragiaph will serve to show wh, 
it is that gardeners from Germany so gener 
ally excel in the raising of vegetables for ou 
markets. 

* In Germany it is customary for those 
who devote themselves to gardening, t 
serve an apprenticeship of three years in a 
royal garden. After that period is comple- 
ted, they receive an indenture elegantly writ 
tenon parchinent, with the head garden 
er’s name, or sign and seal attached,”— 
Cincinnati Adv. 





From the Now-Englend *armer, 
STOCKS FOR FRUIT TREES, & 

Mr. Fessenpen—Although your valua 
ble paper has treated very extensively (and 
in my opinion very properly upon the sub 
ject of raising Fruit ‘Trees, yet | have exam 
ined its Hles, and likewise several respetab!: 
writers on horticulture almost in vain, fo: 
practical information on the subject of rais- 
ing the stocks proper for the diferent spe 
cies and varieties of fruits. The reason o: 
this scarcity of information probably arises 
in a great degree from the fact, that most 
| persons procure their fruit trees already in 
j}grafted or budded from the nurseries, anc 
that the nursery men commonly acquire thei 
knowledge trom experienced living cultiva 
‘tors. As however, there are considerable in 
conveniences atteuding the procuring ot 
(trees fiom distant nurseries, and a difficulty 
of getting vigorous and healthy trees, to sa) 
nothing of the expense of purchasing a con 
siderable number, which one must do at th 
present time to be certain of obtaining th 
best kinds, [ think many persons would pre- 
fer, (if they could without difficulty obtain 
the requisite information) to raise a part at 
least, of their fruit trees from the seed and 
attend personally to the grafting or budding 
‘them. Ido not suppose it is advisable foi 
the great body of the community to do this, 


' 


for L think that the proprietors of the larg: 


nurseries are doing a very important ser 
vice tothe country, and deserve, and will 
‘continue to receive the patronage of the pub 
The Princes, Landreths, Kenricks, 
|Winships, Buel and others, are entitled to 
much credit for their exertions in introdu- 
‘cing and cultivating new species and varie 
ties of fruits and other vegetables, and we 
doubtless owe to those exertions in commol 
with the Horticultural Societies the intro: 
‘duction of many new kinds, some of which 
may be justly estimated of national advant- 
age. ‘The Messrs. Prince especially have 
spared no pains or expense in the collection 
of the choicest and most unbounded variety 
of the gifts of Floraand Pomona. But to 
return to the subject of this communication. 
I should be much gratified, and believe ! 
would be doing an essential service to a por 
tion of the fruit loving community, if some 








with a premium of from one to three hund 


red pounds sterling per annum, to be taught 
the art ofcultivating the earth; hence the 


| 


one well acquainted with the subject, would 
communicate through the columns of the 
Farmer, information concerning the sorts o 
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tocks best adapted for each kind of fruit, simple process tomatos may be preserved|| The Cabbage T'ribe.-—An abundant sup- 
and likewise a minute detail of the best mode | more than a year without attention. Be-/ ply, bnt the variety not great, and the kinds 
ind time of gathering, preserving and sow- iore cooking them they should be soaked in|| Coarse and not well headed Very large Sa- 
ing the different kinds of seed for the stocks | fresh water for several hours.’—Jb. voys, some red cabbages and field cabbages, 


especially of Cherries, Pears, Plums, Apri- | - and also some broccoliand cauliflower. On 
cots, &e. Apple stocks are raised without | BUDDING. - QUERY. the whole, the markets of London, Edin- 
difficulty, but Pears, Cherries, Plums, &e. | Mr. F'essenDEN—This is the season for || burgh and Strasburgh, which we have seen 
are, according to my limited experience, budding fruit trees; those who practise the|| at the same season (Edinburgh in 1803, and 
somewhat difficult of growth. Peach stocks 4tt are naturally led to reflect more on the || Strasburgh in 1819,) were rather better sup- 
ve also raised without difficulty, but I be-|/Subject generally at this than at other sea-|/ plied than the Marche des Innocens. The 
lieve itis thought by most nursery men, that | SONS, deficiency appeared to be in the quality of 
Peach stocks are of a very limited value. I) We aretold by nurserymen, and others | the kinds of cabbage and broccoli. 
will however remark, that L think f{ have//Skilled in Botany, that wees of the same ge-| Legumes.—Ripe pods of kidney beans, but 
en an observation of Mr, 'T. A. Knight, |"s may be budded indiscriminately into; none green, and no common peas in pods. 
that fruit trees are generally the most dura each other; the buds producing leaves of its! Decidedly inferior to British markets. 
le when grafted or budded on stocks of | kind will control the future growth of the || Tubers and Roots.--Abundance of pota- 
ie same species. If such an opinion was tee. toes, but the sorts not such as would be con- 
entertained by that distinguished horticultu- The reason assigned is that the leaf re-| sidered good in Britain. Quantities of the 
ist itis certainly worthy of examination.— |Celves the sap, and by its peculiar construc- | Jerusalem artichoke, scorzonera, black rad- 
Asthe time for gathering the seeds and "on prepares and modifies it in a suitable || ishes, Teltow turnip, solid celery, carrots, 
cones of most fruits is approaching L hope |™anner to produce wood, bark, and fruit of} parsnips, succory roots, and others. The 
shortly to hear from some one on the sub-, its kind. variety much greater than in Britain, and 
‘ects | Suppose I have a seedling plum tree of|/the quality of every article, except the pota- 
| will likewise call the attention of some the size of a goose-quil: I insert a bud of |\toes and carrots, equal, if not superior. 
of your correspondents to an insect of a new the peach—remove the top—the bud grows || J'he Onion T'ribe.—An abundant supply 
‘ind to me that appeared on the grape vines | —and ina few years, in consequence of the |}ef both onions and leeks, and also a quanti- 
inthis neighborhood in the spring. — It_ap-| Power and influence of the leaf 1 have a ty of shallots and garlick. ‘The leeks smal- 
peared justas the vines were putting forth | large peach tree—Now if the above theory be | ler than in Britain. 
their buds, and eat into the centre of the! ©orrect, the whole tree, root and branch (ex- || Asparaginous Plants, Salads, &c.—-A few 
ad. In many cases it was apparently the |C@pt the small portion that existed at the | artichokes, and some half-blanched celery, 
ause of the entire failure of the fruit, and a|time of budding) ought to be peach and pro- | lettuce, endive, lamb’s lettuce, and other sal- 
erious injury to the vines, as, When the vines | duce peach suckers—and yet it is confident-| ads. The variety greater than in Britain, 
svew, instead of asingle healthy shoot, sev- ly asserted that this will not be the case, and the supply more abundant, and the quality 
ral feeble ones started out, from one bud. that the growth below the point where the |) superior. 
(he insect isa small bug, abont the size | Ud was inserted will continue to be plum,|| Pot and Sweet Herbs.—-Abundance of 
fthe small yellow bug that infests cucum- the above theory to the contrary notwith-| parsley of a coarse sort, tarragon and all our 
bers, of a palish blue color. If any means |st@nding, — _ {other aromatic herbs, capsicums in quanti- 
were suggested for preventing the depreda- | If you think the above worthy of notice, | ties, tomatos and egg-fruit. The variety and 














tions of these insects, it Would be gratifyiag 
‘ome, and perhaps to others. M. 
berlin, Ct. August 8, 1831. 


Mr. Fess—enpeENn—As Tomatos, have, at 
st, become common in our market, I send 


ou a receipt for preserving them during the | 


° | 
inter. || many, im the autumn of the year 1828. By J.C. Lou- 


Besides ing) 4 | 
esides the numerous modes of preparing); (on. 


‘and if you or any of your correspondents | 


| will have the goodness to explain the mat-}| 


ter you will oblige at least one of your con-| 
stant readers.—/b. 
| Newton, Aug. 15. 


| NOTES AND REFLECTIONS 
Made during a Tour through part of France and Ger-! 


lis delicious vegetable for the table, it} The market gardens of Paris (\es Jardins! 


nay be stewed, atrer being pealed, with| Marais) are numerous, generally of small)|Calvilles; and of pears, chiefly bon chre- 
icar like cranberries and gooseberries, | €Xtent, and culivated by manual labor; but! 


roducing a tart equal to either of those, @few of them may be designated Farm Gar-}, 


‘vuits. "Pry the experiment and be satisfied. 
Your most obedient servant, 


Hl. A. S. DearsBory. 
Hrinley Place, 2 
Aug. 14, 1831. § 


EXTRACT NO. XXXIV. 


rom the Annales de laSociete D'Horticulture de Paris. | 


iL THOD OF PRESERVING TOMA- 

; TOS. 

lhe boiling required for the preservation 
{ truits, always changes their quality, and 
ometimes entirely alters their character ; 
wid it often happens, when the fruits are 
icid, as in the ‘Tomato, that they imbibe in 
le copper vessels, in which they are stew- 

| to a certain consistence,metallic principles 
‘hich are injurious to health. This double 
‘onsideration induces us to publish an excel- 
ent method for preserving the tomato, which 
‘oes not alter the quality of this fruit, and 
loes not require the action of heat. 

‘A sufficient quantity of salt is dissolved 
Spring or river water to make it strong 
“nough to bear an egg; select perfectly ripe 
‘Omatos, and place them well and without 
Pressing them in a stone or glazed earthen 
ot, which is to be filled with the brine; cov 
*r the pot with a deep plate in such a man- 
‘er that it presses upon the fruit and by this 


dens, in which are used the plough and oth-| 


enter more into the cookery of France than! 
‘they do into that of England, an immense, 
‘quantity is consumed at the hospitals and | 
| siinilar institutions ; and in consequence of 
this the more extensive market gardeners) 
gmploy their produce chiefly in executing | 
contracts entered into with public bodies.—| 
With this exception, the produce of the Pa-| 
ris market-gardens is sold in the vegetable) 
markets, as in London. ‘There are several) 
of these, but none so decidedly superior to) 
all the others as to be compared to Covent | 
Garden Market. The Marche des Innocens| 
appeared to us one of the largest. We vis-| 
‘ited it twice, on September 13th, and De-| 
cember 20, and shall note what we saw in it| 
on those days, with the conclusions which) 
we drew. 

La Marche des Innocens.—Sept. 13. The 
area exceeds an acre, and is surrounded by 
a quadrangular range of sheds, open on 
both sides, with a walk in the centre. In 
the enclosed area, potatoes and other roots 
are sold, as in the area of Covent Garden 
Market. We shall compare the supplies of 
the two markets about the same season of 
ithe year. 











| 
| 


|| Fruits fer Tarts and Pickling. -Large 


supply both greater than in Britain. 
Fungi.—Abundance of mushrooms, and 
‘some truffles 

! ° . : 

quantities of white cucumbers (concombres, ) 
of pickling cucumbers (cornichons,) gourds, 


and pumpkins in great variety, of all sizes, 


but we did not observe the vegetable mar- 
row. On a par with British markets. 


| Fruit-—Abundance of apples, chiefly 


tiens and bergamots; rock and Cantaloup 
‘melons, Chasselas grapes, peaches, figs, and 
plums; pear-shaped sorbs, sold at about a 


er agricultural implements. As vegetables) sous each; and a great quantity of very ex- 


‘cellent alpine strawberries. The last arti- 
cle is the only one in which this market ex- 
| celled that of Covent Garden; in all the oth- 
er fruits it was much inferior. 

| Adjoining the market are shops, in which 
are sold pistachios and other dried fruits, or- 
anges, nuts, Xc. carrots, dried pears, plums, 
apples and apricots. The onions and car- 
rots are charred so as to become as black as 
ink : this effect is prodnced by baking them 
slowly in the oven, and taking them out at 
| intervals during several days. ‘They are 
‘used in cookery for coloring soups. 

Sprigs of orange tree in blossom are, we 
were told, to be found in this market thro’- 
out the year. These are considered essen- 
tial accompaniments to the dress of bridal 
parties; and although artificial flowers, per- 
fumed with orange-water are semetimes em- 
ployed by those who cannot afford the living 
article, yet the latter is by far the most gen- 
erally used. 

On the whole, the supplies of the Paris ve- 
getable markets are inferior in point of ex- 
cellence to those of London. The quality 
and variety of fruits are greatly inferior, and 
also the dryness and flavor of potatoes, and 
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the succulency of turnips, cabbages, and the || tracts with the manufacturers of sugar from 
other comimon culinary vegetables; but the||the beet root; especially during the years 
Paris markets approach to equality with those |) 1812 and 1813, when the price of suger x 
of London, in mushrooms, salads, and aro-|| Paris was 5f. per Ib. Phese companies tail- 
matic herbs. during summer, and surpass us|/ed, for the most part, in 1814 and 1819, 
in those articles during winter. when sugar fell to 14 sous per Ib. His sons 
December 20.—Observed a great quantity || still cultivate large quantities of mangolad- 
of excellent cauliflowers; endive and chic- || wurtzel for feeding cows; and It deserves to 
cory, blanched in different degrees; lamb’s|| be remarked, that these cultivators, and al- 
lettuce, scorzonera, Teltow turnips, solid || so others in their neighborhood, who tormer- 
celery, common white turnips, very long ||ly used to gather a part of the leaves to sell 
leeks: onions, rather small; excellent field|jas fodder while the plants were growlhg, 
cabbage, in immense quantities ; savoys. || have now left off the practice, from finding 
large heaps of mushrooms, and to the best of|| that it lessens the size of the roots. | 
our judgment at the time, every vegetable|| In the field garden culture practised here, 
seen in the London markets about the same and in other field gardens in the neighbor- 
season, with the exception of brocoli, sea-||hood of Paris, the soil is ploughed for the 
kale, asparagus, and forced rhubarb. The crop with a two-wheeled plough ; but all the 
fruits were Chasselas grapes, Calville and joperations of cleaning and gathering the 
reinette grise apples, a few indifferent pears, | crop are performed by manual labor. Irn- 

















nels on the surface, is seldom resorted to.— 
There is no regular rotation of crops; but 
in general, after three or four crops ol veget- 
ables, a crop of wheat is taken, or the land is 
sown with lucerne, under which it remains 
from two to five years. ‘Turnips are seldom 
sown in the spring because the drought and 
insect destroy them; but in August atter the 
crop of peas, wheat, or rye is removed, they 


| 
different kinds of service, cornel berries,| gation, either by manual labor or by chan- | 


walnuts and filberts, and sprigs of orange-| 
blossoms, as in September. It is but fair to 
mention that we failed in being at the mar-_ 
ket sufficiently early in the morning to see 
things in their best state. We shall now, 
glance at some of the market gardens. 

The Field Market-Garden of M. Cadet 
de Mars at Aubervilliers.—Oct.4. Auber- 
villiers is a small village about aleague from 
Paris, and M. Cadet de Mars’ grounds oc-| are sown with success. Onions and leeks 
cupy 50 or 60 acres round it. This garde-||are sown together in February: neither 
ner has been repeatedly mayor of this vil-|| grows large. 
lage, and he is unquestionably at the head) ly in September, and the leeks remain to 
of the field market gardeners in the neigh- | be taken up as wanted. Small leeks are 
borhood of Paris. He was, as he told us, preferred in the Paris market, as having 
a peasant; but it is impossible to see his im- | more flavor; and the same as to onions and 
posing manly figure and open generous |asparagus. Where the soil is deep, soft, and 
countenance without feeling that he is noble. inclined to moisture, the marshmallow ts cul- 
by nature. 
he began the world without a penny, and pay well, because suitable ground for this 
without education; but he is now proprie-| plant is rare on secondary limestone. As- 
tor of the grounds which he cultivates, be-|' paragus is grown in single rows along the 
sides houses and other property. He has bottom of shallow trenches, and, instead of 
lately ceded his,grounds, with the exception covering the plants during winter as we do 
of a few acres for his own amusement, to in England, their crowns or buds are laid al- 


his children ; and lives quietly with his wife,| most bare, so as to receive the first influ-) 


an excellent woman, about twenty years ence of the sun in spring. As the plants 
younger than himself. This old man is full, beginto push they are earthed up. A part 
of gayety and spirits, content with his past’ of the grounds is planted with vines, in rows 
life, and apparently happy. He has always | about 3 ft. apart, between each row of which 
had the greatest curiosity respecting other is a row of asparagus; and in the rows of 
countries, and this still breaks out every time | y 

he sees a foreigner. He told us that he would | with the vines. 
travel through England, provided his wife’ the stalks of the asparagus are tied together 
would accompany him. He once went as | in bundles, toadmit more air to the vines 

far as Havre with a friend who was going to) On expressing our surprise at the practice of 
England, for the sake of seeing the sea, and || laying bare the buds of asparagus during 
he speaks with raptures of the visit. He) the winter, M. Cadet de Mars acknowledg- 
takes an interest in all that is passing in the ed that highly succulent varieties of aspara-| 
world, and spoke much of America; the || gus, grown in deep, richly manured soil | 
government of which he admires beyond|/such as might be seen in some private gar- 
that of all other countries, and which he|| dens, and particniarly in that of the king at! 


hopes France will one day adopt as a model. || Versailles, would suffer from this practice | 


; ;|| Of his wheat, he found it on examination 
He spoke much of the first revolution, of|/but that field asparagus, such as that hefore’ 


which he had witnessed many of the most), 
interesting scenes. In politics and morals, 
indeed, he is far beyond his contemporaries ; 
and is, in short, as far as an unlettered man 
can be, all that Jefferson or Lafayette could 
wish him to be. He made his fortune chief- 
ly by taking large contracts to supply the 
hospitals. ‘The largest contracts he ever 


us, Was nearer a state of nature and suffer-| 
ed no injury. He observed that a covering’ 
of earth or litter, while it prevented the es-| 
cape of heat, at the same time prevented its| 
entrance ; and he gave as an instance in fa- 
vor of the practice, the well known early’ 
flowering of bulbs planted on the surface. 


jas done with crocuses about Paris, in co 
r || : . m-, 
had were made with the Hospice Salpetri- | parison with those which are inserted some 


ere ; for which on gourd-day, i. e. the day || inches deep in the soil. He is of opinion thar, 
on which the vegetable used in the soup ser- cold serves to force forward plants, as well as’ 
ved to the inmates is the pumpkin or the|| heat; having remarked that after a severe. 


gourd. he used to supply 6000 Ibs. He has|| winter, provided i ere| 
had a fruit of the mammoth gourd which provided it were short, bulbs flower- | 


weighed 195 lbs. He had also large con-. 











ed earlier, and asparagus was ready to cut| 
sooner. Of course this doctrine can only | 


The onions are removed ear- | 


He is upwards of seventy; and, tivated for the apothecaries, and found to, 


ines are asparagus plants, which alternate. 
When the vines are in fruit) 


|same mow. 


| apply to very hardy plants, but, relatively te 
them, it appears to be one well deseryins 
| the consideration of British gardeners. 
} In the ground which M. Cadet de Mars 
has retained for his own amusement, there jc 
,a wall covered with peach and apricot trees. 
very well trained in the fan manner. Alon: 
its top there is a projecting trellis, support. 
ped, at an angle favout 60°, by struts 4 
butting against the wall, about 2 ft. lowe, 
than the top; and this wellis is covered With 
vines. ‘Che upper parts of the peach and 
apricot trees were evidently injured a little 
by the shade of the vines; but we were to}, 
that the latter were of some use to the for- 
|mer, in spring, by protecting their blossoms 
‘fromthe perpendicular cold. The treijj. 
was loaded with gripes, which, from the pati 
in front, hada very rich appearance. There 
|were a great muny dwarf apple trees in this 
garden, trained en goblete ; the sort prefer 
red was the reinette de Canada. Behind M. 
/ Cadet de Mars’ house is a small walled gar- 
den, formerly, if we are not mistaken, the 
burving-grovnd of a religious establishment, 
the church of which is now one of M. Cadet 
de Mars’ barous and is filled with apples and 
onions. ‘There are some very large stand- 
ard apricot trees in this garden, and a_ very 
old vine which bear abundantly; and we 
saw a stack of onions as large a haystack.— 
The onions are stacked by alternating them 
with thin layers of rye straw; the straw at 
the outside of the stack being doubled in 
over the onions, so that none of them ap- 
peared to vies. We have seen carrots stack- 
ed inthe same manner with wheat straw in 
England. 


' 
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ing 
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WEEVIL. 

It has become a matter of much import- 
ance with farmers and millers to prevent, it 
possible the destruction which this little in 
sect yearly makes in grain. Various meth 
ods have been resorted to for this purpose, 
but none has yet been found sufficienly effi- 
‘cacious to be generally adopted. In the 
hope however that some means may be dis- 
covered that will have the desired effect, we 
will gladly communicate the result of any 
attempt at this object, and with this view 
'we give the following method as practised 
by Col. Drake of this vicinity, for two o1 
three years past with entire success, viz :— 
In mowing or stacking his wheat he sprinkle: 
a small quantity of salt over each layer ot 

sheaves. Four or five quarts to the hund- 
red dozen he has found quite sufficient.— 
By this means he has preserved his wheat en 
tirely free from weevil while his neighbors 
have complained of great damage. Of tli 
| seournty thus afforded he says he is altogetl- 
er convinced from an experiment made las! 
year. Having omitted to salt a small pat! 


| very much eaten, while the salted wheat re 
| mained entirely undisturbed, although in th: 
One advantage, it is to be no 
ticed, which this method possesses over evet) 
other, is that the straw is most equal to th 
best timothy hay, and the cattle will eat, 
we are informed, in preference. Let it be 
tested.— Lebanon (Ohio) Srar. 


Consolation.—An old lady once being ve 
ry sorely afflicted with a disorder usually 
denominated hysterics, imagined she could 
not breathe, and appealed to her husbane 
on the occasion, with *‘Mr———, 1] can’ 





\breathe.’ ‘Well, my dear,’ returned the af- 


fectionate husband, ‘I would not try, fo 
nobody wants you should.’ 
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From the Woochest) + Repubiican 
SHEEP. 
Lucky Hit farm, July 22, 1831. 
Mr. Davis—! observed in your last Re- 
ablican a comparison between some of the 
cheep of New-York and our Frederick sheep 
{cannot say that f regretted this little ad- 


——————— 





|age when observation had been diligent and 


curiosity made subservient to schemes of 
general utility. 
| | have observed, Mr. Davis, many and 





long cries for wool! wool! wool! in your 
paper; and T might say, from having a 


| 
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From the Boston Courier. 


THE MOWERS SONG. 
[UnprecepDENTED Mowine.—-E. M. 
Fox, at Suffield, Ct. mowed four measured 
acres of grass on the 28th day of July, ult. 


' ré . 
‘greater demand for sheep, that the excite-|| He began at sunrise and finished at one 


antage of the ancient dominion over your tment does not end there. Farmers, instead } hour and twenty minutes before sunset, fresh 
tive state, so fr in many respects before jf prudently preparing fo high prices, pur, and in good spirits. There were not less 
‘ur adopted one; but fam sorry for the ihoffunul itis too late. But it is always of) than sx tonsof hay. Fences were on three 
‘\aracter of her agrieulune, she cannot |uportance to them to double the fleece and | sides of the lot, and a heavy fall of rain du- 
boast of greater productions in the article of | "prove the wool. Little more than half) ring the forenoon, added much to the labor. 
cool, it being one of her great staples, and the present price would yield a handsome) One acre of it, a swale, in which the grass 
specially as she possesses a variety of promt it sheep generally produced double was very heavy and badly lodged, would 
seeds introduced from Europe. | the quantity of wool, which inay easily be have been a good day's work for a vigorous 

[ presume the seven New-York sheep spo- attained by a uniformity of care and the in-) mower, There are two or three instances 
cen of, shearing an average of 6lbs. 3 oz. troduction of crosses, accommodated to the |in which an equal surface has been mowed 
wiust either have been washed on the back ) © eumstances by which they may be sur- | over, but for quantity and quality of labor, 





‘ . : ¢ rh 1} is is ack rile 2 
wv have produced wool of superior fineness, rounded. Lam, &ce. eng 1S acknowle dged to be the yreatest fete 
sequently less productive — The 28 sheep | R. K. Meape. |) ev f acomplished in this part of the coun- 
vt mention, of the Fre terick breed, shear- | |) try. ] 
' 


A At a recent meeting of the Horticultural |) Puy a father of ploughmen, a son of the soil, 
Society apaper was read, entitled, ** An ac || And my life never tires, for my pleasure is toil— 
count of the different modes of keeping fruit, || There are worse stains to bear than the sweat on 
which have been tried at the Society's gar- || the brow, 

den for the season 1831.’’ The statement And worse things to follow, my friend, than the 
was drawn up at the garden, and enumerated || plough. 

eight diff-re t modes; the three best, and | What is sorrow? I think such a matter there is. 
most practicable of which were, the covering || But to me it show’d never its ill-looking phiz— — 
o: the fruit in pure and pe:fectly dry sand,|| What is want? ‘To be idle, to steal and to lie~ 


diy fern, or in a deal box buried in the earth. And sickness? The Doctor can tell—but not I. 
by any of these modes it was preserved, free || I suppose I must come to the scratch, though, at 
from shrivelling and any disagreeable flavor | last. 

—in all it must be deposited in a cold situa-! For Time has a sythe that would cut down a mast; 
tion. By the other five modes, although the!) Though now on the borders of threescore and ten, 
“ 7 i! f . ners . *s i al 
fruit Was preserved in a pretty sound state, a) TOUT CeenetD ECU, SES OAR Eb Degen, 
musty flavor was found to be communica , ‘f the best of you willing to try with me feels, 
ted; this was especially the case where oat- | Let him strip to the cotton, and look to his heels ; 
chaff was the medium | Through the clover and timothy:look at my swath, 
| Like the wake of a frigate,—stand out of my path, 


iv an average of L104 ibs., were also picked 
sheep, as the average of the whole flock (a- 
hout 130) was onder & Ibs. You further 
state that some individuals of the Frederick 
heep have shorn as high as t4 lbs. Now I 
vay remark that for several vears past I 
have been in the habit of carefully reserving 
ertificates from some of my aeighbors of the 
veight of my shearings and of remarkable 
iidividual sheep, from a reference to which 
| find that the heaviest fleeces have been 164 
ihs.—the greatest average 84 Ibs.— half a 
iozen rams 134 Ibs. average—and several 
coadividuals 13 to 15. Our last shearing, in 

msequence of the severity of the winter, 
aultiplication of number, later lambs, and 
the increase of fineness of the wool, was less 
chan usual in its average—a fraction u der 
TAlbs. from 160 sheep, which tas been sold 


: : esi tine ¥ IMPRISONMENT FOR Densr.—It seems : : 
for 45 cents cash, with the reservation of a strange that England and America, the two, LoweLi.—Speculations in land in this 
sufficiency for domestic purposes. gations in the world most jealous of their po-'| flourishing town have been carried within a 
_ Thavet iken the liberty of mentioning my litical liberties, should be at the same time | few weeks beyond all former example.— 
ast shearing to you for se eral reasons : those wherein the least respect has been paid | Numbers who but recently werein moder- 

Ist. I armers will not and should not be to personal freedom in matters of pounds, jate pecuniary circumstances, have amassed 
-atisfied with the partial reports of the shear- shillings and pence. ‘The North American ‘independent fortunes by this means. Real 
ing of a few remarkable sheep. picked outof Revit - in om exeuiient asticle on. thin nb ‘estate has risen within the last eighteen 
flock, because thev all know that a few con- ject informs us, “that the number of per- || months nearly one hundred per ct. Some 
-picuous individuals may be selected and sons imprisoned in the debtors’ apartment lots of land well situated for business, which 
viade so fat as to prodnee, in dirt, grease and n Philadel hia. from June 6. 1829. to Feb-| were sold within six mouths for two shillings 
wool, double the quantity which has been pom a 





. : ruary 24, 1850, was 817, of whom there, per foot, have been sold within a few weeks 
ine fair average of the balance of the flock seats : for seventy five cents a foot. Last Wed- 
sept im the ordinary way. 1 30 whose debts were below $1 ‘nesday a lot of land was purchased by two 

2d. Because there can be no possible de- | 233 above 1 and below $5 ‘gentlemen for twenty-five thousand dollars ; 


eption wheo sheep are shorn and the wool r 


, o : 174 above 5 and below $10 
eighed in the presence of intelligent neigh- | 140 above 10 and below $20 ‘at an udvance of forty thousand dollars.— 
rs and friends. i 


7 142 above 20 and below $100 Buildings, it is said, rent for a greater profit 
3d. ‘To excite a spirit for improvement in), 98 above $100. ‘in Lowell than in any other town in New 
‘ve multiplication of such rural mectings! Orono of hone unfortunate people the debts | England, averaging fifteen or twenty per 
throughout the country, where farmers can|| |... 8663 dollars and the costs 8448; and |Cent. per annum on the capital invested.— 
-ompare notes, relate their successes inquire || \¢ e4 he delts were 858. ail the pees Salen Mass. Mercury. 

‘ito the causes of their failures, and spend) 81¢0 dollars !”” Truly, the tyranny of the 
" iw rag} . : H . | = 7 . - . | . r P ‘ 
<ferational ours sugening improve ey Gynihes & fear counterbalance to Caehemire Shale —'This elegant article 
“ “deer the despotism of an individual.—Athene- || 0! female luxury promises soon to become 
vlest of professions. oo |common enough: aninhabitant of Moscow 
ith. For the better effect in having a num-||"* |has just constructed a machine for the fab 
ve of respectable witnesses to the real char- || TheWestern Tiller says, that Peach Trees | jcation of cachemire shawls, by means of 
icter of any breed of animals, thereby fa-|| continue to be in a more healthy state and | which a workman can manufacture this 
ilitating their dissemination throughout the | yield much better upon grass land than up- ‘article with as much ease and readiness as 
country united with the superior social pleas-! on that which is tilled. The trees upon|the ordinary cottons. He intends making 
ire of seeing friends united in the cause of || grass land will bear when those upon the|his invention public, not desiring even to 
eal utility, &e. &e. tillage land will not. ‘The article says, ** have a patent monopoly of it. 

Atour late meeting, added to the pleas- || shall not pretend to theorize on these phe-! oe 
ure of seeing friends from adjoining coun-|/nomena, but the inference appears natural} A Pennsylvania paper contains a number of se 
‘ies, was atruly intelligent gentleman who/| that we may have overdoctored the trees, 4S | vere strictures upon the wanton practice of shoot’ 
iad lately seen some of the fine Southdown His sometimes the case with a learned PrO- | ine small birds, not usually eaten, such as swal- 
ilocks of England, in a visit to the celebra- 


ijand on the same day they sold one half of it 














| fession in curing diseases incident to human, 
‘ed farmer, Mr. Coke of Norfolk. Such || nature.” Will not some of our farmers in-! 
iuterviews are more than ordinarily interes- || form us whether the above case will not ap- 
‘tog, and nay be improved to great advant-|) ply to apple or other fruit trees. 


lows, tomtits, pewees, &c. These birds are useful 
in destroying insects, and should not ke wanton!y 
| killed 
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Crean Ceuiars 
The damp and foul air, and the vegetable 
and other substances ina state of cor- 
ruption, which are not unfrequently al- 
lowed to accumalate in the cellars and 
vaults attached to dwelling houses, may 
become at the present season of the year 
a very fruitful, tho’ unsuspected, source 
of disease. .The attention of every 
housekeeper should, therefore, be par- 
ticularly directed to the condition of his 
cellar, and precautions should at once be 
taken to free it from every species of filth 
or corruptible matter. It is in vain to 
expect that all the advantages resulting 
from domestic cleanliness shall be reali- 
zed when the dirt, carefuly expelled from 
the parlors and sitting room, is permitted 
to take undisturbed possession of the less 
frequented parts of our dwellings. To 
preserve health, the process of purifica- 
tion must visit every apartment from 
the garret tothe cellar. The latter in 


particular, should be swept daily, and} 
the dirt thus collected immediately re-| 


moved. The windows should be so con- 
structed as to allow ofa free draught of 
air passing through the whole extent of 
the cellar, besides which to insure perfect 
ventilation and dryness, the door should 
be kept open several hours each day, ex- 
cepting indamp or wet weather. White- 
washing with lime the walls of the apart- 
ment, is an excellent means of purifica-| 
tion, and should on that account, be per-| 
formed at least once every spring and. 
summer. Ifthe cellar contain provisions | 
or other articles liable to decomposition, 
the use, during warm weather, of the | 
cloride of lime, or of soda,either in solu-| 
tion or powder, sprinkled over the floor, 
will prevent the production of any dele- 
terious effluvia. 

Cellars into which water is liable to 





penetrate, demand very particular care, || 


For if it be allowed to remain, or cannot 
be got rid of, in summer, it soon becomes 
offensive, precisely in the same manner 
as the bilge water of a ship, and emits a 
gaseous poison, by which disease and 
death may be spread over a whole neigh- 
borhood. No trouble or expense should 
therefore be spared to prevent the en- 
trance of the water into the cellar, or to 
drain it off by means of sinks penetrating 


toa stratum of gravel. Until this can/|| 


be effected, the free use of the chloride 
of lime, or of soda, will completely obvi- 
ate any unpleasant or injurous exhala- 
tions from being produced, even during 
the hotest weather.—Jour. of Health. 





Spontaneous Combustion.—Two manu- 
facturing establishments in Plainfield in 
this county, have been seriously endan- 
gered, within a few weeks, from sponta- 
neous combustion between wool and oil. 
In one instance, at Hamlen and Bates’ 
manufactory, two hundred pounds of 
wool were prepared with the usual quan- 
tity of oil, before carding, and thrown in- 





re August 27, 1931. 
. . . Re 
tion, the wool was found ignited and the!) tendency of th: ir habits and mode of _" 


floor to a considerable extent on fire.— ing, which has entitled the yeomanr 

The other instance occurred a few days Ithat political importance, which 4d . 
afterwards at Warner & Whiton’s estab-| es to them in almost every other ivime “ 
lishment; a quantity was oiled as in the particularly in this couniry—our ~ sen 
above instance, and examination having} ment being founded on equality of ri 4 
been made a few hours afterwards, it was|| and our institutions recognizing e an . 
found in an inflammable condition, and) the rule of conduct. 7 eo 
would soon have been ignited, the expe-|| The yeomanry were the instruments 
































riment was afterwards made with «ther! by which our independence was achieved; 
wool & the same result followed. There} from their bosoms the republican spirit 
is mystery here, however, not easily re-| was transfused into our political instity. 
solved ; wool is usually prepared with) tions—and with them, by whomever as. 
common lamp oil, as in this instance, and \sailed, will rest the defence of those priv- 
combustion rarely follows, while with |ileges, civil and religious, which we now 
‘this particular oil: three successive in-| so ominently enjoy—ov their honesty 
stances were known of its igniting—now | intelligence and firmness, we may always 
to what particular qualities of the oil) rely to perpetuate the enjoyment of these 
nes this dangerous principle be attribu- | privileges.—B. Pat 
ted? it is well worthy the investigation) iid siiinadidie 

‘of those who understand its aula pro-| how Cure for Comnervmtiees ited Wd 


; : . /a poor woman of Saratoga county, is state: 
perties; certainly important to manufac-| S : U 


| by a writer in the Argus to have the knowl. 

turers.—JVorthampton Courier, =e ofa —— easy medicine for this af 
\flicting malady; and several inveterate c 
Cotp Water.—The inordinate and un- || “1 ~ Bee : ; 

LD WATE : ve un- || ses are mentioned, in which she has effected 


controllable thirst, which induces a person || , complete cure. 
to drink immoderately of water, is much less || 
liable to be experienced, during summer, by|| Revenue-—We understand it is ascer- 
pox gop d — nny a the 7 tained that the revenue secured at the 
ard, or, indeed, by those who make use of in-|! @ se j ‘3 city. i : 
‘toxicating drinks mM any quantity. The| ee ee “aa eo" - pel 
sense of thirst may, also, be greatly modera- || . re 9 ce rey = 
, 7. | ceeds five millions of dollars. The two 
ted, first, by the use of succulent fruits,which \f J of the cent tee ; 
‘would appear to be furnished by nature so/j @'St quarters of the year have therefore 
abundantly in warm climates, for this very| Produced about nine millions.—.V. York 
purpose. Secondly by a diet mainly vegcet- Mer, Adv. 
able; and thirdly, by the frequent use of A famous stone, which, it is said, has oftei 
the bath. But the chief means of avoiding | a. et rpllete esc. c + ae 
injury, from the use of water as a drink, hepa the bite of a mad dog, and is confidently b 
seasons of intense heat, are, complete and | lieved, by its owner, to possess that property still, 
habitual abstinence from intoxicating drinks, | 1s in possession of W. C. Oliver, of Glouceste: 
and the moderate use of water, the tempera-|| County, Virginia, and is, by him, offered for sale 
ture of which is not too much reduced. Wa- |—A good stone may prevent the bite of a mad 
iter, barely cool, slowly swallowed, will very | dog. 
effectually allay the thirst, without produ-|! . 
cing any injurious consequences. ‘Though, | 
at first, it may be found insipid, or even dis-. 
‘agreeable to the palate, a continuance in its HE proprietors of the Albany Nursery have 
use, will, as we know from experience, ren- printed a classification of 140 of their fines! 
der it more agreeable than water of a low|| Roses, according to color, to enable purchasers to 


select a variety with certainty and economy, wit): 
temperature.—Journal of Health. | characters indicating the size of the flower an¢ 


j i ».|| habit, and the prices annexed. This may be see! 

2 re gg justly *~ . he Former h at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 
occupation, that it involves as much)" ‘prey have imported and propagated many ¥a! 
skill, as much interest, and as much hon-||jeties of the finest double Dahlias, which may 
or, as any object within the range of|selected by the flowers, at the Nursery, until th 


: : frosts of Autumn. . : 
the attention, or the action of man. It They will have for sale from this time forward 


was certainly man’s first employment, jjants of the Methven Strawberry, at $250 pe' 
and without doubt, thehappiest in which || hundred. Forty-seven of these berries have weigh 
he can be engaged. True he labors hard,|}ed a pound. They are good bearers and of 0 
and by the sweat of his brow he earns} favor. Also, most of the other esteemed vanielie 


. ° . tz ] . ¢ 
his bread : and this is common to most) wher have ihewies for sale, 50,000 plants 0! 
|avocations into which manual labor en-| the three thorned Locust, ( Gleditschia oe 
ters. But then he has his season of en-| us) two years old, and of good size to be pla 


joyment, and is at all times relieved from| oe hale, ot Oe aan the Nurrery, ms} 
the responsibility, anxiety, and therisk of}, cent by cok or addressed to the care of 1. 


the merchant, or the intense application || Fucker, Rochester. BUEL& wiLeo™ 

rand fearful solicitude of the professional} Albany Nursery, jdy6 CUB 

men. ~ ESSAYS ON AMERICAN SIt-P. Silk 

. , : | irecti 0 

Occupation of agriculture being more. W Women by). D. Samet and Peter © 

steady and less liable to the fluctuations| Duponceau. Also, 

experienced in almost every other voca-|| The American Gardener, as 

tion, more especially to those immediate-|| Deane’s New-England Farmer, @ 

ly dependant on commerce, tends to a 
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20SES, DAHLIAS, STRAWBERRIES, 
and Quicks. 




















to a heap just at evening; at an early 
hour next morning, and upon examina- 





Butler’s Farmer's Manual, for sale b 
more regular, simple, and consequently | 


y 
HOYT, PORTER & €0. 
ae Prince on the. Vine, a few copies for sar 
ofa more moral life. Itis this favorable! above 


inly 23 





